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As  progress  in  commerce,  transportation  and  com 


munication  continues  to  shrink  the  distances  between  ourselves  and 
the  peoples  of  other  lands,  we  become  more  dependent  upon  them 
and  they  upon  us  for  a fruitful,  satisfying,  peaceful  coexistence.  Con- 
sequently, it  becomes  more  and  more  imperative  that  we  develop  good 
world  neighbors  through  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other’s  points  of  view. 

Respect  for  the  life  and  dignity  of  other  nations,  large  and  small, 
should  be  built  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  their  people,  their  customs, 
their  historical  backgrounds,  their  economic  and  social  problems,  and 
the  many  other  factors  which  influence  their  national  character.  Such 
knowledge  can  also  help  us  to  accept  and  respect  those  differences  of 
national  origin,  race,  or  religion  which  are  a part  of  our  own  national 
heritage. 

Our  schools  have  the  responsibility  for  developing  in  all  of  our 
youth  those  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  which  will  make 
of  each  an  enlightened  citizen  at  home  and  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
abroad.  Every  school  community  has  within  its  reach  many  resources 
which  can  provide  rich,  vital  learning  experiences  toward  these  ends. 
This  bulletin  suggests  some  of  these  resources  and  how  they  can  be 
utilized. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TEACHES  FOR  BETTER  WORLD 

RELATIONS  AND  INTERCULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING 

“I  know  that  many  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  over 
many  months  before  the  world  can  look  at  itself  one 
day  and  truly  realize  that  a new  climate  of  mutually 
peaceful  confidence  is  abroad  in  the  world.  But  I 
know,  above  all  else,  that  we  must  start  to  take  these 
steps— now.”1 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  World 
War  I,  when  so  many  of  our  youth  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
democracy,  our  country  has  gradually  moved  away  from  its  isolationist 
position  and  has  increasingly  realized  the  interdependency  of  all 
nations.  We  have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  national  welfare, 
safety,  and  even  our  existence  depend  on  our  ability  to  understand 
ourselves  in  relation  to  other  peoples,  to  understand  their  national 
character  and  ambitions,  and  to  deal  skillfully  with  them. 

In  1945  the  NEA  Committee  on  International  Relations  began  its 
study  of  the  part  American  schools  could  and  should  play  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  This  resulted  in  the  publication  of  Education 
For  International  Understanding  In  American  Schools.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  in  Pennsylvania’s  schools,  at 
all  levels,  on  the  need  for  helping  children  to  live  together  democrati- 
cally in  the  classroom.  Such  learning  experience  is  the  foundation  of 
better  intercultural  relationships  in  the  community,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.  “Our  imperative  need  today  is  to  understand  other  people 
and  ourselves  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  these  differences  and 
forces  that  create  barriers  between  human  beings.  By  every  means 
at  our  disposal  ...  we  are  called  upon  to  enlarge  our  daily  experiences 
to  the  point  of  grasping  the  values,  traditions,  mind-sets,  and  social 
expectations  of  a variety  of  people.”2 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  stated  again  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  January,  1955:  “Man  has  always  been  a social 
animal  and  lived  in  groups,  but  in  the  twentieth  century  he  is  living 
in  ever-enlarging  and  widening  groups.  Now  mankind  is  confronted 
with  the  perplexing  and  difficult  problem  of  building  effective  com- 
munity relations  on  a world  level.”3 

1 Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  from  “An  Atomic  Stockpile  for  Peace,”  a speech  delivered 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  December  5,  1953. 

2 American  Council  on  Education,  Literature  for  Human  Understanding.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1948. 

3 Alessandro,  Joseph,  “World  Windows  Open  for  Pennsylvania’s  Children.”  Janu- 
ary 1955  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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Moreover,  the  problem,  though  urgent,  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved 
quickly.  . . the  focus  should  be  on  the  long  pull  rather  than  on 
the  immediate  present.  . . . Many  of  the  great  issues  of  today  have 
been  developing  for  a long  time,  and  they  cannot  be  solved  over- 
night.”1 

“One  important  purpose  of  education  in  human  relations  is  to  in- 
crease sensitivity  toward  people,  their  values,  and  their  ways  of  living.”2 

That  our  schools  have  failed  to  impart  this  sensitivity  is  very  ap- 
parent. Our  diplomats  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a clearly  defined 
body  of  philosophy  that  will  undergird  our  foreign  policy  from  one 
administration  to  another.  Our  government’s  plan  for  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  students  is  excellent,  but  these  exchanges  are  not  always 
successful  because  of  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  exchange 
teachers  for  their  experiences  in  another  country.  Our  travelers  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  abroad  have  in  many  cases  behaved  so 
as  to  decrease  friendship  and  respect  for  our  country,  rather  than  to 
increase  it. 

Gandhi  has  written  a passage  that  might  well  be  remembered  by 
all  teachers:  “Hatred  ever  kills,  love  never  dies.  Such  is  the  vast 
difference  between  the  two.  What  is  obtained  by  hatred  proves  a 
burden  in  reality,  for  it  increases  hatred.  The  duty  of  a human  being 
is  to  diminish  hatred  and  to  promote  love.” 

The  immediate  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are:  (1)  to  restate  the  basic 
need  for  better  intercultural  relationships;  (2)  to  call  attention  to 
the  provisions  for  such  education  already  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Elementary  Coarse  of  Study,  Bulletin  233-B,  and  in  the  various  State 
courses  of  study  for  the  secondary  schools;  (3)  to  present  a list  of 
suggestions  for  working  with  existing  community  organizations,  service 
clubs,  church  and  youth  groups,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  inter- 
national visitors,  and  special  agencies  devoted  to  furthering  intergroup 
and  international  relations;  (4)  to  suggest  sources  for  appropriate 
means  such  as  books,  pamphlets,  films,  musical  and  dramatic  materials; 
(5)  to  provide  a typical  resource  unit,  using  American-Korean  relations 
as  a basis. 

This  publication  does  not  propose  to  add  an  extra  subject  or  burden 
to  the  teacher’s  load,  but  to  show  how  a program  designed  to  develop 
understanding  of  other  nations  and  the  cultures  of  their  people  can 
fit  into  existing  courses  of  study  and  can  come  to  pervade  the  life  of 
a school.  We  hope  that  the  bulletin  will  contain  suggestions  of 
practical  help  to  teachers  already  working  in  this  field,  and  will  in- 
spire many  who  have  not  yet  been  active  to  embark  with  their  pupils 
on  some  project  that  will  contribute  to  better  world  relations  and 
intercultural  understanding. 

1 Anderson,  Howard  R.,  “The  Right  To  Be  Different.”  December  1954  issue  of 
the  NEA  Journal. 

2 American  Council  on  Education,  “Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations.”  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1950. 
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ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS  SUBJECTS 
FOR  SCHOOL  STUDIES 

In  building  an  understanding  of  our  world  neighbors, 
we  can  get  information  directly  from  the  other  nations,  from  our  of- 
ficial representatives  to  other  countries,  from  members  of  our  immedi- 
ate community  who  have  been  abroad,  or  by  interviewing  visitors  from 
foreign  lands.  Each  will  afford  a different  perspective. 

Use  of  a variety  of  sources  provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  and 
sharpen  the  critical  thinking  of  the  students  in  evaluating  materials 
and  words.  Upper  elementary  grades  as  well  as  secondary  classes  can 
profit  by  this  exercise.  Perhaps  some  of  the  information  received  will 
be  propaganda  from  one  particular  group  in  the  nation  which  is 
studied.  Sometimes  one  nation  will  express  an  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  another  nation. 

Compare  materials  from  several  sources.  Here  are  partial  sug- 
gestions of  ways  to  implement  efforts  in  world  understanding  through 
people  who  know  our  world  neighbors. 

I.  Suggested  Local  Resources 

Usually  there  are  people  living  in  the  immediate  community  who 
have  had  some  experience  abroad  in  the  military  service,  in  welfare 
projects,  in  church  or  synagogue  groups,  or  in  academic  or  agricultural 
exchange  programs.  Often  local  organizations  have  an  international 
program  or  affiliation.  Materials  may  be  available  from  the  following 
organizations  or  obtained  in  the  local  library. 

A.  The  4-H  Club  Foundation,  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  music  and  art  groups. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  American  Field  Service,  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

C.  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions,  Soroptomists,  local  branches  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs. 

D.  Nearest  colleges  and  universities  for  visiting  students  from  other  nations, 
language  students,  and  international  relations  students. 

E.  League  of  Women  Voters,  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Future  Teachers  of  America,  Academic  Sororities  and  Fraternities. 

F.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association, 
Y.W.C.A.,  Y.W.H.A.,  individual  church  and  synagogue  overseas  aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

G.  National  and  cultural  groups:  the  Italian-American  Society,  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  the  Alliance  Fran^aise. 

H.  Citizens  whose  family  have  recently  come  from  another  culture,  or  who 
represent  the  heritage  of  another  country.  Areas  of  deep  misunderstanding 
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can  be  ameliorated  by  investing  the  culture  of  foreign-born  parents  with 
dignity.  The  study  of  the  language  of  such  parents  is  a dynamic  means  of 
achieving  such  an  end.  Where  that  is  not  feasible  an  individual  of  another 
rich  cultural  extraction— for  example,  Italian,  Polish,  Chinese— may  be 
brought  into  a program  of  activities,  at  which  time,  customs,  habits,  tradi- 
tions can  be  presented  and  beget  obvious  approval  and  respect.  If  an 
effort  is  made  to  have  such  a representative  be  someone  who  has  especially 
won  the  respect  of  the  community,  so  much  the  better. 

I.  The  newly  naturalized,  displaced  persons,  migrant  populations,  trainees  in 
industry,  or  agricultural  groups. 

J.  Local  hospitality  center  for  international  students  or  International  House 
of  Philadelphia,  3905  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  names  of  interna- 
tional students  who  might  come  to  you. 

K.  Nearby  industries  which  are  partly  dependent  on  raw  materials  from 
abroad  or  which  have  some  overseas  customers. 

!!.  United  States  Government  Resources 

Our  government  is  concerned  that  we  should  know  more  about  our 
world  neighbors.  Many  of  its  agencies  have  special  divisions  on  Public 
Information  which  will  provide  materials  or  speakers  on  our  overseas 
activities.  Some  of  these  sources  are  listed  below: 

A.  Public  Services  Division 

United  States  Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  International  Education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
2 Park  Avenue 

New  York  16,  New  York 

The  staff  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  United  States  foreign  policy. 

D.  Projects  suggested  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency: 

1.  Magazines  Abroad 

Send  back  issues  of  family  magazines  to  a friend  abroad  or  for  dis- 
tribution abroad  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to: 

United  States  Book  Exchange,  Inc. 

Library  of  Congress  Building 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

2.  Books  and  Sports 

Send  a “CARE”  book  package  or  the  American  Book  Shelf  or  a 
“CARE”  sports  package  to  a friend  or  school  abroad.  Place  order 
through: 

CARE 

660  First  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 

3.  Pen  Pals 

Children:  International  Friendship  League 

40  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Adults:  Letters  Abroad 

695  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
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4.  Special  Exchanges 

Between  your  school  and  an  overseas  school,  between  your  community 
and  an  overseas  community  (perhaps  your  town  has  the  same  name 
as  a town  abroad) , between  your  hobby  group  and  a hobby  group 
overseas.  For  experiences  of  other  communities  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
which  have  participated  write  to: 

Consultant  on  Special  Programs 
Foreign  Policy  Association 
S45  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
or 

Operation  Democracy,  Inc. 

104  East  40th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
or 

Overseas  Neighbors 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

ill.  Nongovernmental  Resources  within  the  United  States 

Excellent  material  and  sources  available  are: 

A.  Foreign  Commerce  Department 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Write  for  Guide  to  Information  Sources.  Free  pamphlet. 

Field  Offices:  1015  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
717  Liberty  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 

B.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc. 

345  East  46th  Street 

New  York  17,  New  York 

Write  for  the  U.  S.  Citizens  in  World  Affairs  Directory , $2.50. 

C.  Pennsylvania 

1.  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
155  Shawnee  Avenue 

Easton,  Pennsylvania 

3.  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Harrisburg 
1510  State  Street 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

4.  World  Affairs  Forum  of  Crawford  County 
526  Deissler  Court 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

5.  World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
Third  Floor  Gallery,  John  Wanamaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

Maintains  free  speakers'  bureau  and  library. 

6.  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
1107  Cathedral  of  Learning 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 

7.  Freedom  Foundation 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

Gives  awards  to  encourage  projects  in  the  field  of  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  her  neighbors. 
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D.  The  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
345  East  46th  Street 

New  York  17,  New  York 

E.  Common  Council  for  American  Unity 
Willkie  Memorial  Building 

20  West  40th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 

Write  for  attractive  booklet  to  make  students  sensitive  to  how  Americans 
look  to  others,  “What  I Should  Know  When  I Travel  Abroad.” 

F.  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program  (co-op) 

1 17  West  Lexington  Street 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Annual  him  circulated  emphasizing  the  need  for  giving  farm  commodities 
for  needy  overseas  people,  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

G.  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students 
291  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Arranges  vacation  trips  to  American  communities  for  visiting  interna- 
tional students.  If  your  community  would  like  to  play  host  to  one  of 
these  students,  write  for  details.  This  is  an  effective  way  of  helping 
students  to  gain  the  concept  of  world  relationships  through  immediate 
association  with  a visitor. 

iV.  Other  Nations  and  Nationalities 

A.  Pennsylvania  teachers  will  get  best  results  by  writing  to: 

Embassy  of  (country  desired) 

Washington,  D.  C. 

or  to 

Consulate  of  (country  desired) 

New  York,  New  York 
or  to 

Delegation  of  (country  desired) 

United  Nations 
New  York,  New  York 

B.  Further  specific  information  regarding  personnel  of  the  above  offices  may  be 
obtained  from  the 

Foreign  Commerce  Department 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

or 

The  Librarian 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
Third  Floor  Gallery,  John  Wanamaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

C.  Education  Section 
United  Nations 
New  York,  New  York 

D.  Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  Many  countries  maintain  National  Film  Boards  and  National  State  Tourist 
Offices  in  New  York  City. 
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V.  Education  Sources  and  Exchange  Programs 

The  Dean  of  any  college  or  university  near  you  can  tell  you  whether 
there  are  visiting  students  or  teachers  from  foreign  countries  who  will 
help  your  group.  There  are  also  these  exchange  programs  which  can 
advise  you  whether  there  are  recently  returned  visitors  in  your  area: 

A.  Institute  of  International  Education 
1 East  67  th  Street 

New  York  21.  New  York 

Write  for  names  of  senior  high  school  and  college  students  who  have 
spent  time  studying  abroad. 

B.  Experiment  in  International  Living 
Putney,  Vermont 

Write  for  names  of  senior  high  and  college  age  students  who  have  lived 
with  a family  abroad  and  who  may  be  near  your  community. 

C.  American  Field  Service 
113  East  30th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Write  for  names  of  international  senior  high  school  students  who  may  be 
spending  a year  near  your  community. 

D.  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
1734  N Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Pamphlet  on  “How  To  Make  Friends  and  Capture  Memories”  and  infor- 
mation on  returned  travelers  who  may  be  in  your  locality. 

E.  National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Write  for  names  of  teachers  in  your  locality  who  have  made  NEA  trips 
and  who  can  give  information  on  specific  countries. 

F.  The  Council  on  Student  Travel 
53  Broadway 

New  York  6,  New  York 

Will  send  you  lists  of  good  exchange  programs  which  can  be  utilized  to 
get  returned  travelers  in  your  area. 

G.  Greater  New  York  Council  for  Foreign  Students 
500  Riverside  Drive 

New  York  27,  New  York 

VI.  Commercial  Sources 

Airlines,  travel  agencies,  ancl  shipping  companies  often  have  free 
films  and  materials.  Some  have  specialized  services— for  example: 

Pan  American  World  Airways 
Long  Island,  New  York 

Free  monthly  bulletin  on  different  country  each  month,  service  to  teachers. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  book  publishers  have  occasional  projects  to  stimulate 
interest  in  our  international  neighbors. 
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VII.  Suggested  Additional  Projects 

The  following  projects  have  been  used  in  several  Pennsylvania 
schools: 

A.  Share  Your  Birthday,  Inc. 

4 Merion  Gardens 
Merion,  Pennsylvania 

Allentown  School  District  has  used  this  project  with  Greece.  Pupils  bring 
gifts  for  children  of  a selected  country.  An  ambassador  is  then  selected 
from  the  pupil  population  who  accompanies  the  gifts  under  proper  chap- 
eronage,  and  delivers  this  expression  of  good  will  and  friendship. 

B.  Trade  homes  with  a Mexican  student 
Intercambio  Estudiantil  de  las  Americas 
Gabino  A.  Palma,  Director  General 
“Normandie,”  Articulo  123  Nom.  97-104 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

C.  Seeds  for  Democracy,  Inc. 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
24  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

An  investment  of  ten  cents  in  a packet  of  seeds  may  result  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendship  for  democracy  in  strange  places. 

D.  Opportunity  for  actual  participation  of  Senior  High  Schools  as  one  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 

1.  United  Nations  Assembly,  Pennsylvania  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Tri-Hi-Y  (Fourth  annual  assembly,  Harrisburg,  was  held  March 
11-12,  1955) 

This  is  a two-day  senior  high  school  meeting  to  which  any  high 
school  may  come.  For  current  dates  write:  Executive  Secretary,  State 
YMCA,  907  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Model  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  sponsored  annually  by  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia  in  cooperation  with  the  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  nearby  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Try-outs  for  officers  begin  the 
first  of  the  year.  Each  school  represents  a nation  of  its  choice.  Through- 
out the  various  committee  meetings,  problems,  bibliographies,  and  reso- 
lutions are  distributed.  Briefing  sessions  for  five  delegates  from  each 
school  are  held  in  February  and  March.  Schools  also  send  observers. 
Distant  schools  welcome  at  the  all-day  session  (Fifth  Annual  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  April  21,  1955,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum)  . For  current  dates  write  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Philadelphia,  1300  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania. 


VIII.  Typical  Bibliographical  Materials 

A.  For  Teachers 

1.  Curriculum  Service  Bureau  for  International  Studies,  Inc.,  433  West 
123rd  Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

2.  Developing  World-Minded,  Children— Resources  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers.  Leonard  Kenworthy,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

3.  Education  for  International  Understanding  in  American  Schools.  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 
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4.  Fact  Folders.  Block  and  Company,  402  Euclid  Building,  Cleveland  15, 
Ohio. 

Sets  of  35  identical  folders  of  a particular  country,  priced  at  $5.25  per 
set.  Available  for  the  following  countries:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Turkey, 
Norway,  India. 

5.  Physical  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools— A Manual  for  Physical  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Health  Education  Program.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

B.  For  Children 

1.  Aanrud,  Hans,  Sidsel  Longskirt  and  Solve  Suntrap.  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  1006-1020  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Adams,  Katherine,  Wisp:  A Girl  of  Dublin.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

3.  Arason,  Steingrimer,  Smoky  Bay.  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

4.  Barringer,  Marie,  The  Four  and  Lena.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

5.  Bemelmans,  Ludwig,  Hansi  of  Austria.  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  East 
48th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

6.  Bishop,  C.  H.,  and  Wiese,  K.,  The  Five  Chinese  Brothers.  E.  M.  Hale  & 
Co.,  320  South  Barstow  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

7.  Carpenter,  F.  G.,  How  the  World  Is  Housed.  American  Book  Company, 
88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

8.  Chaplin,  Mrs.  M.,  Child  Life  In  Japan.  D.  C.  Heath  & Company,  180 
Varick  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

9.  Funk,  F.  E.,  Playtime  Round  The  World.  Albert  Whitman  & Company, 
560  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

10.  Handforth,  Thomas,  Mei  Li.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y. 

11.  Henry,  Marguerite,  Auno  and  Tauno  (A  Story  of  Finland).  Albert 
Whitman  & Company,  560  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

12.  Kelsey,  Vera,  Maria  Rosa  (Brazil)  . Daubleday  Sc  Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

13.  Krout,  Mary  Hannah,  Alice’s  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  American 
Book  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

14.  Lattimore,  Eleanor  F.,  Little  Pear.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

15.  Leaf,  Munro,  Wee  Gillis.  E.  M.  Hale  & Co.,  320  S.  Barstow  Street,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin. 

16.  Lee,  M.  H.,  Marcos,  A Mountain  Boy  of  Mexico.  Albert  Whitman  & 
Company,  560  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

17.  McDonald,  Etta  Blaisdell,  Kathleen  In  Ireland.  Little,  Brown  & Com- 
pany, 34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts. 

18.  Stark,  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Adventure  In  Peru.  Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  Pub- 
lishers, 8 West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

19.  Stuart,  Dorothy  M.,  The  Young  Folk’s  Book  of  Other  Lands.  Little, 
Brown  & Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts. 
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3 Specific  ‘R>e£e%e*tce& 

TO  WORLD  RELATIONS  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING  IN  CERTAIN  BULLETINS  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  various  subject  areas  of  the  curriculum  provide 
the  opportunity  for  teaching  world  relationships  and  developing  inter- 
cultural  understandings.  The  following  pages  list  references  to  cor- 
related materials  and  resources  applicable  in  the  development  of 
classroom  learning  experiences.  Lists  are  included  for  the  following 
course  of  study  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  connection  with  the  curriculum  revision  program: 

233-B  — The  Elementary  Course  of  Study 

242  —Educating  for  Citizenship 

280  —Course  of  Study  in  English 

350  —Course  of  Study  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

410  —Course  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies  for  Secondary 
Schools 

412  —Course  of  Study  in  Geography 

I.  Bulletin  233-B:  The  Elementary  Course  of  Study 

Over-all  Instructional  Recommendations  include: 

PAGE 

A.  Administrative  duties: 

1.  Provide  strong,  courageous,  imaginative,  inspiring,  and  positive  leader- 

ship in  the  improvement  of  human  relations.  (Further  explanation  is 
included.)  9 

2.  Help  develop  and  coordinate  the  over-all  plan.  (Detailed  suggestions 

given.)  9 

3.  Keep  within  the  framework  of  our  religious  ideals,  our  democratic  creed, 

and  our  scientific  findings  in  all  administrative  decisions.  (Suggestions 
added.)  9 

4.  Open  channels  of  participation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  full  ability  of 

the  staff  and  of  the  larger  community  can  be  used  freely  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  immediate  and  long-term  goals.  (Suggestions  added.)  10 

5.  Direct  guidance  in  such  ways  that  children  are  not  prevented  by  race, 
creed,  color,  or  socio-economic  conditions  from  securing  full  participa- 
tion in  school  activities  and  offerings,  and  give  optimum  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  individual  abilities  and  talents.  (Explanations 


added.)  10 

6.  See  that  as  the  social  philosophy  of  the  community  or  nation  advances, 
the  school  or  school  system  keeps  pace  and  in  some  area  assumes  leader- 
ship in  a more  democratic  way  of  life.  (Ten  suggestions  added.)  10 
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B.  Teachers  are  responsible  for  good  intercultural  living  as  it  permeates  the  whole  day, 


based  on  these  principles: 

1.  Understand  and  live  by  the  democratic  principles  underlying  our  great 

American  documents  and  help  children  grow  in  this  direction  57 

2.  Believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  the  sanctity  and  worth  of 
human  personality,  equal  rights  under  the  law,  and  the  right  of  people 

to  equal  participation  in  public  affairs  57 

3.  Accept  the  religious  ideals  which  bulwark  our  democratic  faith,  such 

as  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  handicapped  57 

4.  Are  familiar  with  the  historical,  anthropological,  sociological,  and  psy- 
chological facts  upon  which  sound  intercultural  education  is  based  ...  57 

5.  Are  acquainted  with  basic  information  concerning  our  cultural  diversity 

and  the  conditions  necessary  for  smooth  interaction  57 

6.  Know  the  techniques  for  bringing  cultural  diversity  into  harmony  with 

the  requirements  of  democratic  life 57 

7.  Understand  how  to  provide  opportunity  in  classrooms  for  democratic 

living  58 

8.  Are  able  to  use  techniques  for  awakening  deep  loyalties  to  democratic 

ideals  and  the  Golden  Rule  58 

9.  Are  able  to  satisfy  increasingly  the  emotional  needs  of  all  children  ....  58 

10.  Are  alert  to  discovering  incipient  tensions  among  pupils  and  are  able 

to  make  skillful  use  of  techniques  for  preventing  or  resolving  them  ....  58 

1 1 . Succeed  in  enlisting  the  support  of  parents  and  community  in  achiev- 
ing these  ends  58 

C.  Basic  instruction  should  be  included  at  all  levels  in: 

1.  Study  of  the  contributions  of  men  and  women  of  many  different  groups 

to  our  culture  58 

2.  Folk  contributions  of  various  groups  that  have  enriched  America  in 

art,  music,  handicrafts,  foods,  festivals,  and  in  other  areas  58 


3.  Special  units  on  Mexicans,  Eskimos,  Chinese,  Africans,  Indians,  as  they 
live  today  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  groups  living  in  our  own 
community  as  well.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  unit  does  not 
leave  the  child  so  much  with  a feeling  of  difference  as  with  an  under- 
standing of  common  needs,  problems,  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  a basis 


for  meeting  these  needs  cooperatively  58 

4.  Units  indicating  common  interests  of  many  different  kinds  of  people. 

“All  children  like  to  play  games.”  58 

5.  A study  of  interdependence  of  people  in  community  living.  “How  nec- 

essary to  our  lives  are  the  doctor,  the  garbage  collector,  the  farmer, 
the  shopkeeper?”  58 

6.  The  meaning  of  America  and  our  great  documents  as  seen  through 

poetry,  stories,  history,  current  events.  Skillful  use  of  radio  programs 
and  the  screen  can  contribute  largely  to  this  instruction  58 

7.  Factual  and  ideational  basis  of  our  assembly  pageantry,  celebrations, 

and  other  dramatizations.  This  is  frequently  lost  to  children  unless  the 
classroom  affords  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  clarify  their  significance 
and  application  59 

8.  Firsthand  experiences,  stories,  poems,  and  discussions  that  help  chil- 
dren see  and  feel  what  acceptance,  rejection,  security,  and  frustration 

do  to  people 59 

D.  It  is  necessary  to  condition  the  emotions  through: 

1.  Assembly  exercises  in  which  special  days  or  weeks  are  commemorated 
through  dramatic  sketches,  festivals,  pageantry,  and  the  like 59 
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2.  Fine  firsthand  experiences  with  representatives  of  all  groups.  Children 


should  have  experiences  with  individuals  of  many  other  groups  who  do 
not  conform  to  the  stereotype  59 

3.  Associating  something  for  which  children  have  respect  with  members 

of  other  groups  that  have  talent.  Knowing  an  Italian  painter,  a Negro 
scientist,  a Japanese  archeologist,  a Jewish  sculptor,  does  much  to  help 
children  re-think  human  values  59 

4.  Carry-over  of  what  is  learned  in  classroom  to  lunchroom,  school  clubs, 

extracurricular  activities,  and  community.  In  these  situations,  chil- 
dren learn  democratic  behaviors  59 


5.  Intervisitation,  arranged  in  such  ways  as  not  to  bring  about  feelings 
of  inferiority  or  superiority.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  for  the  city  child 
to  find  out  how  much  intelligence  and  skill  are  required  to  operate  a 
farm  or  for  children  of  academic  ability  to  come  to  appreciate  how 
much  skill  is  required  to  turn  out  many  of  the  products  that  make  life 


more  interesting  and  more  enjoyable  59 

6.  Organization  of  groups  within  the  classroom  to  make  a certain  emo- 
tional impact.  Opportunities  can  be  afforded  children  to  work  and 
play  with  more  kinds  of  children  than  ordinarily  would  be  their  lot  . . 59 


E.  Some  teaching  is  done  in  all  subjects: 

1.  (Language  Arts)  We  need  to  teach  listening  on  the  “similarity”  and 
“basic  human  emotion”  level,  for  listening  with  discrimination  is  one 


tool  of  world  peace 76 

2.  (Library)  Creation  of  better  intercultural  attitudes  through  a better 

knowledge  of  people  of  other  cultural  and  racial  backgrounds 114 

3.  (Social  Living  Area— common  learnings  in  all  fields)  Our  judgments  in 
the  area  of  living  together  must  be  made  with  an  unqualified  under- 
standing that  human  relations  and  spiritual  values  are  the  only  bases 

for  estimating  the  just  use  of  the  economic  forces  of  society 125 

4.  A realization  that  living  together  in  groups  has  been  an  experience  and 

a problem  of  all  mankind  throughout  the  ages,  and  that  man’s  efforts 
to  improve  his  group  living  have  developed  the  democratic  idea  by 
which  we  live  today . 128 

5.  An  understanding  that  man’s  past  greatly  influences  life  today.  An  ap- 

preciation of  our  national  heritage,  of  those  who  made  special  contribu- 
tions to  it,  and  of  how  it  affects  our  lives 128 


6.  An  understanding  of  the  similarities  of  other  peoples  to  ourselves.  An 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  are  greater  differences  among  people 
of  the  same  race  than  proved  differences  between  races.  Since  people 
are  different,  yet  interdependent,  it  is  important  that  each  person  have 
the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  innate  capacities 

to  their  highest  levels  128 

7.  An  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  humankind  and  of  the  relative  well- 
being which  man  has  developed  through  the  application  of  his  intelli- 
gence, effort,  and  cooperation  to  the  problems  of  living;  respect  for  and 
appreciation  of  workers  of  every  type  who  contribute  to  our  welfare. 


comfort,  and  security 129 

8.  A conviction  that  problems  can  be  solved— that  the  solving  thereof  con- 
stitutes a social  contribution;  that  a store  of  facts,  concepts,  and  gen- 
eralizations is  essential  in  the  solving  of  the  issues  of  group  and  per- 
sonal living 129 

F.  What  can  grow  out  of  the  study  of  geography: 

1.  Correct  concepts  and  appreciations  of  the  cultural  patterns  131 

2.  Attitudes  and  appreciations  derived  from  a child’s  understanding  that 
man  lives  in  an  ever-changing  environment  which  causes  changes  in 

his  way  of  living  131 
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3.  Be  sure  to  teach  the  truth  about  how  the  people  are  using  their  en- 
vironment, and  do  not  emphasize  the  peculiarities  of  custom  which 
often  are  the  surviving  remnants  of  historical  events  132 

Primary  Grades 

Only  those  units  are  listed  from  Chapter  IV  that  have  special  pos-  h, 
sibilities  for  intercultural  education.  This  is  not  a complete  chart  H 
of  all  units.  I 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  and  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  are  more  basic  for  small  children  than  the  highlighting  of 
specific  inter-group  problems  of  which  they  are  little  conscious  at  this 
age.  l 

Grade  One 


Units 

How  We  Go  To  and  From 
School  and  What  We  See 
on  the  Way 

Our  School  and  How  We 
Live  in  It 


Recommended,  Problems  and  Activities  pace 

1 . ...  idea  of  respecting  the  rights  and  property 

of  others  167 

2.  . . . idea  of  many  people  at  work  (service  and 

construction) —dignity  of  work  167 

3.  How  we  can  help  janitor,  principal,  etc.,— visit 

where  they  work  174 


Grade  Two 


Units 

Getting  Acquainted  with 
our  Community 


Workers  in  our 
Community 


Roads  out  of  our 
Community 


How  Our  Farm  Neighbors 
Help  Us 


Holidays  and  Special  Days 


Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

1.  After  work  “community”  is  developed— what 

people  help  us  get  food,  clothing,  news,  let- 
ters, etc 177  i 

2.  Who  are  some  interesting  people  in  our  com- 
munity? What  is  a leader?  etc 177 

3.  How  to  be  “Good  Neighbors”  177 

4.  . . . come  to  respect  and  appreciate  work  of 

all  178 

5.  Understand  every  worker  is  important  to  a 

community’s  comfort  and  welfare  178 

6.  . . . road  workers  are  important  to  a com- 
munity   -181 

7.  What  kinds  of  work  did  we  see  being  done 

along  the  road?  181 


8.  Develop  understanding  between  country  and 

farm  with  town  and  city  life 182 

9.  Help  children  realize  certain  truths  of  work 

of  farm  182 

10.  A discussion  of  non-farm  families’  contribu- 
tion to  farm-families  should  also  be  considered  184 

1 1 . Valentine  Party— provide  for  participation  by 

all  185 


Grade  Three 


Units 

Where  the  People  in  Our 
Community  Work  and 
What  They  Do 


Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  work  189  1 

2.  There  are  hard  things  about  every  kind  of 
work  but  each  kind  also  has  its  advantages  . . 189 

3.  Importance  of  intergroup  work  relations  ....  189 


Units 


Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 


How  People  Learn  What  4.  We  need  to  know  what  other  people  are  doing 

Other  People  are  Doing  and  thinking  190 

and  Thinking  5 Modern  materials,  tools,  and  means  of  record- 

ing and  printing  have  made  it  possible  for 

more  people  to  know  each  other 191 

6.  Why  is  communication  important?  191 

How  Man  Uses  Water  and  7.  Water  has  separated  people,  prevented  their 

How  it  Affects  Him  knowing  and  understanding  each  other  193 

The  Indians  who  lived  8.  . . . appreciate  that  people  may  live  . . . dif- 
here  before  us  ferently  because  of  difference  in  scientific  and 

cultural  advantages  194 

9.  In  what  ways  . . . life  resembles  ours?  is  differ- 
ent?   195 

Holidays  and  Special  Days  10.  Special  points  about  Easter  observations  196 


Intermediate  Grades 

These  children  are  also  greatly  affected  by  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  classroom  and  the  teacher’s  attitude,  but  they  are  ready  to 
learn  basic  facts  which  foster  good  attitudes. 


Units 

Introduction 


How  People  Live  and 
Work  in  Our  County 


How  People  Live  and 
Work  in  our  State 


How  People  Live  and 
Work  in  Other  Lands 


1.  Fisherman 

2.  Delta  lands 


Grade  Four 

Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

1.  ...  begin  to  see  that  people  all  over  the  world 

are  alike  in  many  ways  198 

2.  Evaluate  . . . man’s  way  of  life  related  to  en- 
vironment and  cultural  heritage  199 

3.  Evaluate  . . . growth  in  appreciation  of  other 

peoples  and  their  problems  199 

4.  Who  are  the  people  of  our  county? 200 

5.  Arts  and  crafts  of  peoples  of  county— char- 
acteristic things  made  by  fathers,  etc 201 

6.  Recipes  peculiar  to  county  201 

7.  Living  in  city  and  country—  (Don’t  assume  dif- 
ferences)   201 

8.  What  contributions— by  people  of  different 

backgrounds  203 

9.  Emphasis  . . . religious  and  political  freedom  203 

10.  Do  not  overlook  using  a representative  of 

another  country  who  may  be  found  in  the 
class 207 

11.  ...  aim  is  to  help  child  understand  people’s 

ways  of  living.  Emphasize  human  qualities, 

problems,  needs  *.  207 

12.  Why  fishermen?  208 

13.  How  is  family  life  like  ours?  . . . etc 208 

14.  Do  not  overemphasize  peculiarities  of  customs 

that  are  passing 209 

15.  How  is  home  life  like  yours?— why  differences?  209 

16.  ...  stories  of  old  people  about  changes— basic 

to  understanding  of  change 209 
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Units  Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  pack 

3.  Mountain  lands  17.  ...  influence  of  type  of  land  on  life 209 

18.  How  is  home  life  like  ours?— Different?  210 

4.  Summer  drought—  19.  Dress,  homes,  food  in  relation  to  climate  ....  211 

Winter  rain— lands  20.  How  is  home  life  like  ours?— Different? 211 

5.  Hot,  rainy  lands  21.  Why  dress,  homes,  foods  are  different 212' 

22.  How  are  ways  of  living  fitted  to  land?  212 

23.  How  is  family  life  like  ours?— Different?  ....  212 

Grade  Five 

Units  Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

Introduction  1.  ...  realize  standard  of  living  explained  by 

knowledge  and  skills  plus  environment  217 

2.  . . . begin  to  realize  that  people  of  different 
backgrounds  have  contributed  ...  to  our 

country  217 

How  Trade  and  Travel  3.  Begin  understanding  of  big  movements  of 

Lead  to  Discovery  and  peoples  221 

Exploration  4.  . . . shorter  routes  and  faster  transportation 

make  world  seem  smaller  221 

5.  Begin  to  understand  reason  for  influence  of 

Spanish  in  Southwest  . . . French  in  New  . Or- 
leans, etc 222 

6.  Who  lives  in  Pennsylvania?  Where  from? 

Why?  222 

7.  Why  do  people  move  from  state  to  state;  place 

to  place?  222 

8.  What  is  picture  of  U.  S.  immigration  today?  222 

“Changing  Northeast”  9.  The  ways  in  which  these  people  live  and  do 

their  work  are  in  part  explained  by  what  the 


earlier  people  of  this  region  did,  by  the  work 
of  certain  inventors  and  leaders,  and  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  area:  its  surface,  clim- 
ate, location,  soils,  minerals,  forests,  and  water 


resources  223 

10.  People  came  to  northeastern  United  States 

from  what  Old  World  countries?  224 

11.  ...  life  in  Puritan  colony  and  towns  there 

today  224 

12.  How  did  people  live  in  New  Netherlands 

(New  York)  ? 224 

13.  ...  life  in  Maryland  like  and  unlike  other 

colonies?  224 

“New  South”  14.  ...  past  and  present  life  on  plantations  and 

tenant  farms  226 

15.  What  effect  did  slavery  have  on  the  whole 

country?  226 

16.  How  are  people  still  moving  in  and  out  of 

South?  Why?  Who?  226 

17.  Give  special  reports;  e.  g.,  peanuts,  uses  of  . . 227 

Interior  of  United  States  18.  Why  agricultural?  how  and  why  people  live—  227 

19.  Diversified  people  here— what  attracted  them? 
Where  from?  How  do  they  live  today?  ....  228 

20.  Why  did  people  want  to  move  to  new  lands?. . 228 
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Units  Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

21.  How  did  pioneers  live  on  farms  and  in  the 

villages?  228 

22.  What  European  countries  supplied  ancestry  of 

people  of  Great  Plains?  Why  were  they  at- 
tracted here?  229 

West  Coast  23.  Who  first  settled  here?  How  can  their  influ- 
ence still  be  seen?  230 

24.  Emphasize  similarity  of  needs  and  urges  of  all 

people  231 

Other  Parts  of  Our  Nation  25.  These  citizens  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  United  States  231 

26.  ...  remarkable  adjustments  made  by  peoples 

under  given  circumstances  231 

27.  Read  stories— tell  more  than  facts  232 

Canada  28.  Undefended  border— friendship  232 

29.  Diversity  of  population— working  together  . . 232 

30.  Why  should  Canada  and  the  United  States  be- 
come well  acquainted?  233 

31.  Have  an  Anglo-American  fair.  Be  sure  to 

learn  Anglo-American  means  English-speaking 
(not  of  English  descent)  233 

Holidays  and  Special  Days  32.  Jan.  5,  G.  W.  Carver’s  birthday 233 

33.  May  18,  Citizenship  Day  (“I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can” Day)  233 

Grade  Six 

Units  Recommended  Problems  and  Activities  page 

Introduction  1.  ...  some  problems  each  country  must  solve 

for  itself— others  for  all  together  236 

2.  Understanding  of  racial  and  national  differ- 

ences . . . opportunity  for  teaching  truth 
about  other  people  236 

3.  Use  of  comparison  as  an  available  technique- 

geographical— difficult  environments,  etc 238 

4.  Each  republic  has  own  personality— danger  in 

assuming  one  culture  pattern  238 

Mexico  5.  Spanish  ways  of  living  plus  Indian  ways 240 

6.  Effect  of  transportation  240 

7.  Standards  of  living— why?  240 

8.  Close  parallel— United  States  and  Mexico— for 

independence  240 

9.  . . . what  are  we  doing  to  maintain  friend- 
ship?   240 

10.  ...  why  helpful  to  learn  ways  of  living  and 

ideas  of  other  people? 241 

11.  . . . effect  of  air  travel  . . . future  under- 
standing   241 


South  America  12.  The  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in  mind 

that  the  main  objective  in  teaching  about 
Latin-American  lands  is  not  merely  to  teach 
the  facts  but  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  work,  contributions, 
and  possibilities  of  these  people  in  their  ad- 
justments to  a difficult  environment  242 
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Units 


Recommended  Problems  and  Activities 


PAGE 


13.  How  can  we  make  every  day  a good  neighbor 

day?  243 

14.  Enjoy  music  and  food  of  South  America  ....  243 

15.  Appreciation  of  handwork  of  Puerto  Rico  . . . 244 

16.  Why  ways  of  life,  etc.— all  countries  244 

17.  Customs  of  Andean  Indians— those  of  Incas  . . 245 

18.  Adjustment  of  work  and  life  to  high  altitudes  245 

19.  Pizarro  . . . reason  for  oppression  of  a people  245 

20.  Important  for  children  to  draw  conclusion 
concerning  relationships  between  countries  . . 246 

21.  How  are  governments  of  South  America  and 

United  States  alike?  247 

22.  Who  migrated  to  Argentina?  Effect?  247 

23.  Why  is  LTruguay  one  of  the  most  liberal 

nations?  247 

24.  Long-term  effects  of  road  building  247 

25.  Why  is  Brazil  called  the  ‘‘melting  pot”  of 

South  America?  247 

26.  What  do  immigrants  mean  to  Brazil?  Why?.  . 247 

27.  How  did  Brazil  abolish  slavery  and  how  did 

they  provide  for  the  slaves?  247 

Transportation  and  28.  Emphasis  should  be  on  bringing  the  Americas 

Communication  in  the  closer  together  248 

Americas  99.  Reasons  why  colonies  learned  little  of  each 

other  249 

30.  Languages  as  a barrier  to  mutual  under- 
standing   249 

31.  Why  did  colonists  on  opposite  sides  of  con- 
tinent know  little  of  each  other?  249 

32.  The  “Good  Neighbor  Policy”  250 

33.  Aim  not  only  to  know  problems  of  Americas 

but  use  knowledge  to  promote  understanding 
and  cooperation  250 

Growth  of  American  34.  Democracy  . . . based  on  basic  concepts  ....  251 

Institutions  35.  Art,  literature,  and  music  express  basic  cul- 
tures of  people  252 

36.  Big  choices  of  adults  determine  government 

attitudes  252 

37.  People  who  contribute  come  from  all  sorts  of 

backgrounds  252 

38.  Relationship  of  educational  opportunity,  free- 

dom of  press,  business  enterprise,  etc.,  to  cre- 
ative ability  252 

39.  Display  and  programs  of  contributions  of 

groups  252 

40.  Study  pictures,  stories  ...  by  cultural  groups  253 
Holidays  and  Special  Days  41.  Draw  parallels  between  heroes  of  other  lands 

and  ours  253 

42.  How  did  their  lives  contribute  to  other 

nations?  254 

43.  What  specific  influences  were  felt  in  other 

countries  as  a result  of  freeing  slaves  in  the 
United  States?  254 

44.  Celebrate  Jan.  1,  Good  Neighbor  Day  254 
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Units 


PAGE 


Recommended  Problems  and  Activities 
45.  Celebrates  Feb.  — to  — , National  Brotherhood 


Week  (varies)  254 

46.  Celebrate  April  14,  Pan-American  Day  254 

47.  Celebrate  April  — to  — , World  Fellowship 

Week  (varies)  254 


II.  Bulletin  242:  Educating  for  Citizenship 


A.  Motivation 

Educating  for  citizenship  is  important  because  of  the  present  em- 
phasis on  human  relations  and  social  trends. 


B.  Challenges 

1.  Becoming  An  American  Citizen  

2.  The  Negro  and  His  Contribution  to  American  Life 

3.  A Study  of  Modern  Greece  

4.  Cities  of  the  World  

5.  Rights  of  People  in  England  and  France  

6.  A Children’s  Crusade  


PAGE 

68 

75-77 

88,89 

90 

91-93 

101-103 


C.  Implementation 

1.  Letter  Writing  Projects  120,121 

2.  The  Newspaper  in  International  News  126, 127 

3.  Utilizing  Local  History  133-135 

4.  Getting  Acquainted  With  the  United  Nations  137-139 

5.  Language  Teaching— A Broadening  Influence  191-219 

6.  Fostering  Attitudes  of  Appreciation  and  Understanding 255-257 

7.  Teaching  Democratic  Ideals  Through  Activities  272-274, 

334-341 

8.  Some  Bibliographical  References  334, 335, 

341 

III.  Bulletin  280:  Course  of  Study  in  English 


A.  Motivation 

An  appreciation  of  our  literary  heritage  and  the  ability  to  use  the 
English  language  are  means  by  which  we  can  develop  intercultural 
understanding  in  world  relations. 


B.  Challenges 

PAGE 

1.  Values  of  parents’  culture  brought  out  through  reading  of  fiction;  learn- 
ing of  different  nations,  languages,  communities  2 

2.  Value  of  language  in  the  solution  of  world  problems  3 

3.  Studying  the  home  community  and  its  cultural  pattern— a suggested 

outline  18, 19 

4.  Listening  as  a medium  of  understanding  the  world  and  human  affairs  36,  37 

5.  Socio-drama  as  a means  to  understanding  personal  problems  and  the 

problems  of  others  70 

6.  Creative  writing  as  a means  of  teaching  tolerance  95 
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C.  Implementation 

PAGE 

1.  Unit  on  human  understanding  dealing  with  religion,  race  prejudice, 

superstitions  57-60 

2.  Literature  as  a means  of  developing  attitudes  and  understanding  of 

other  cultures  128 

3.  Suggested  unit— “How  am  I different  from  people  of  other  origins?”  . . 170-175 

4.  Unit  on  human  understanding  and  prejudice,  the  outcome  of  study  of 

the  book,  “The  Human  Comedy.”  Given  in  detail  179-184 

5.  Units  on  “Understanding  Others,”  and  “Mass  Communication  for  Bet- 
ter Living,”  with  suggested  activities  and  evaluation  form  199-216 

6.  Some  bibliographical  references  17,28,54,109,125,134, 

140, 175, 176, 184, 201,202 

IV.  Bulletin  350:  Course  of  Study  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

A.  Motivation 

PAGE 

Growing  importance  of  study  of  modern  foreign  languages 
as  the  international  relationships  of  the  United  States  assume 
increasing  significance.  (Foreword)  v 

B.  Challenges 

1.  Toward  a world-minded  citizenry  5 

2.  Acquiring  perspective  in  family  relationships  6 

3.  Making  the  tourist  more  intelligent  7 

4.  Foreign  language  study  as  a leisure- time  activity  of  basic  value  and  as 

an  antidote  for  intolerance  7 

5.  Fundamental  reasons  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages 8,9 

6.  Vocational  opportunities  through  foreign  language  skills  as  our  partici- 
pation in  world  affairs  increases  11 

7.  Begetting  appreciation  for  the  contributions  to  our  culture  by  other 

cultures  16-18 

C.  Implementation 

1.  Imparting  foreign  culture  values  and  correlating  other  subject  mat- 
ter fields  21 

2.  The  town  librarian  and  the  local  museum  as  allies  21,22 

3.  Community  contacts  as  a vital  source  of  help  22 

4.  The  movie  theater  and  music  groups  as  vehicles  for  foreign  culture 

appreciation  23 

5.  National  holidays  and  foreign  relief  projects  23 

6.  Translation  of  foreign  language  letters  23 

7.  The  newspaper  and  the  radio  23 

8.  Examples  of  correlation  of  a general  nature  24-27 

9.  Family  Life  (A  Resource  Unit)  28,29 

10.  A French  Dinner  (A  Resource  Unit)  31,32 

11.  Adopting  a French  School  (A  Resource  Unit)  33,34 

12.  The  foreign  language  class,  a medium  for  enrichment  through  the 

study  of  civilization  76, 77 

a.  Enrichment  in  French  culture  93-95 

101, 102 
104, 105 
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b.  Christmas  customs  in  other  countries  96-98, 

124,125 

c.  Enrichment  in  German  culture  118,119, 

122, 123 

d.  Enrichment  in  Italian  culture  135-139, 

141, 142, 
143, 144 

e.  Enrichment  in  Spanish  culture  153-164, 

166-169, 
170,  171, 
172, 173 


13.  All  bibliographies  are  a source  of  information  of  intercultural  value. 

V.  Bulletin  410:  Course  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies  for  Second- 
ary Schools:  A Progress  Report 

Seventh  Grade 

The  world  has  been  reduced  to  neighborhood  dimensions.  Our 
culture  stems  from  the  living  experience  of  our  own  and  former 
generations  as  well  as  those  of  other  lands  and  other  people.  Pupils 
must  learn  to  live  with  others  at  home,  at  school,  and  with  world 
neighbors  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

PAGE 

An  Appreciation  of  Contributions  Other  Peoples  Have  Made  to  the 


American  Way  of  Life  57,61-63,72-80 

Helping  to  Preserve  World  Peace  82,  83 

ted 


The  development  of  our  Nation  was  encouraged  by  factors  that  had 
their  origin  in  other  countries.  Europeans  who  came  to  the  English 
colonies  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


Our  Nation,  A Leader  in  World  Affairs  93,95-97,100,108-109 

The  Neighborhood  Survey  115-124 


Ninth  Grade 

Pennsylvania  is  related  to  and  dependent  upon  not  only  the  Nation 
but  also  the  world.  Many  people  from  many  different  countries  have 
contributed  to  the  founding  and  development  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Europeans  Helped  to  Settle  Pennsylvania  130-135 

The  Continued  Progress  of  the  Commonwealth 141,142 


Tenth  Grade 

Our  world  heritage  includes  the  origin  and  development  of  every 


phase'  of  our  living  today. 

Tolerance  of  Other  People  and  Other  Cultures  161-176 

War  and  Peace  in  Our  Times  176-180 

The  United  Nations  194-197 
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Eleventh  Grade 


Our  Nation  has  become  influential  in  world  affairs;  consequently, 
this  has  added  to  our  prestige  and  responsibility  as  American  citizens. 


PAGE 

America  is  a Melting  Pot  of  World  Peoples 206-208 

Our  American  Heritage  210-213 

Changing  American  Life  Beyond  Our  Borders  220,221 

Becoming  a World  Leade'r  223-234 


Twelfth  Grade 

The  Problems  of  Democracy  course  may  furnish  opportunity  for 
investigation,  criticism,  and  suggestions  in  local,  state,  and  national 
government,  and  in  international  relationships.  Young  citizens  may 
thus  be  stimulated  to  consider  ways  of  helping  all  nations  to  live  peace- 
ably insofar  as  local  conditions  permit. 


Interdependence  in  a Shrinking  World  259-263 

Atomic  Energy  in  Today’s  World 279-284 

The  United  Nations  and  World  Peace  285-287 


Some  Bibliographical  Aids  48-50,  84,  88, 125, 126, 142,  150, 156-159, 194, 195, 

197, 200,  203-205, 233,  234, 243, 244, 
279-284, 287-289,  313, 319,  320, 
324-328,330-343,352,353 

gue 

VI.  Bulletin  412:  Cou  rse  of  Study  in  Geography 

Seventh  Grade 

Community  Resources:  Daily  weather  changes,  transportation 

problems,  and  interdependence  of  peoples  are  realities  viewed  through 


the  local  community. 

PAGE 

How  We  Can  Learn  to  Appreciate  Our  Neighbors  66-77 

How  We  Can  Become  Better  Acquainted  With  the  Countries  of  our 
Ancestors  79-108 


Eighth  Grade 

World  pattern  concepts  in  reference  to  the  local  community  may 
be  developed  whereby  students  may  understand  their  community 


pattern  in  relation  to  the  world. 

Resource  Material  in  the  Community 109-131 

Information  About  Transportation  136-139 

What  We  Should  Know  About  Our  Neighborhood  140-146 
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Ninth  Grade 


The  world  is  more  closely  knit  than  ever  before  and  we  should  know 
our  neighbors  at  the  local,  state,  national,  and  international  levels. 

PACE 

Pennsylvania,  because  of  transportation  links,  physical  features,  in- 
dustry, and  farming  is  of  national  and  international  importance  . . . 156-160, 

162-177, 

179-182 

Tenth  Grade 

A study  of  major  industries,  commercial  regions,  and  economic 
problems  of  the  world  helps  in  an  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
affect  our  daily  living,  business  relations,  and  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment. 

Use  and  Conservation  of  our  Natural  and  Economic  Resources 183-209 

Eleventh  Grade 

Our  neighbors  today  are  not  only  the  people  who  live  in  our  im- 
mediate environment  but  also  those  who  help  us  to  satisfy  our  daily 
wants. 

Understanding  Our  Neighbors  210-236 

Twelfth  Grade 

Understandings,  habits,  and  attitudes  contribute  to  international 


peace. 

Becoming  Better  Acquainted  With  Our  Earth  250-267 

Promoting  a Better  Understanding  of  Other  Peoples  268-279 

How  Individuals  and  Nations  Improve  Human  and  International  Rela- 
tions   280-284 

Evaluation  Criteria  285-328 

Some  Bibliographical  References  304-321 


A SONG  OF  PEACE 

Tune— Finlandia 
By  Jan  Sibelius 

This  is  my  song,  O God  of  all  nations, 

A song  of  peace  for  lands  afar  and  mine; 

This  is  my  home,  the  country  where  my  heart  is, 
This  is  my  hope,  my  dream,  my  shrine; 

But  other  hearts  in  other  lands  are  beating 
With  hopes  and  dreams  the  same  as  mine. 

My  country’s  skies  are  bluer  than  the  ocean, 

And  sunlight  beams  on  clover  leaf  and  pine. 

But  other  lands  have  sunlight,  too,  and  clover, 

And  skies  are  sometimes  blue  as  mine. 

Oh,  hear  my  song,  Thou  God  of  all  the  nations, 

A song  of  peace  for  their  land  and  mine. 
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t ^e&aunce  7i*Ut 

FOR  WORLD  RELATIONS  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDENG-A  STUDY  OF  KOREA 

This  study  of  Korea  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
Resource  Unit  as  applied  to  a specific  country.  It  is  hoped  teachers 
will  use  it  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  Korea  and  as  a pattern  for 
the  study  of  other  countries  and  cultures.  The  unit  is  not  exhaustive 
but  merely  provides  the  framework  upon  which  a teacher  at  any  grade 
level  may  build  better  world  relations  and  intercultural  understanding. 


I.  Outline  of  Study 

A.  Objective 

To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Korean  people, 
their  country,  their  problems,  and  how  and  why  they  think  as  they  do. 


People 

1.  Origin  (history,  folklore) 

2.  Language 

3.  Culture 

4.  Religion 

Country 

1.  Location 

2.  Size 

3.  Topography 


5.  Customs 

6.  Holidays  and  Special  Days 

7.  Occupations 

8.  Recreation 


4.  Climate 

5.  Drainage 

6.  Natural  Resources 


Problems 

1.  Food,  Clothing,  Shelter,  Health  5.  Education 

2.  Communication  a.  Language 

3.  Transportation  b.  Teachers 

4.  Trade  c.  Buildings  and  Supplies 

Government 

Political  Status  of  Korea  in  the  Family  of  Nations 

1.  Struggle  to  Maintain  Independence  Prior  to  Russo-Japanese 
Treaty  of  1905 

2.  Period  Following  1905  to  Present  Time 
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B.  Motivation 


Community  Resources 

1.  Returned  Military  Personnel 

2.  Local  Organizations  Having  International-Intercultural  Ob- 
jectives and  Projects* 

3.  Government  Representatives 

a.  Domestic 

b.  Foreign 

4.  Exhibits* 

5.  Field  Trips— Museums— Souvenirs 

6.  “Enlist  a Korean” 

a.  Exchange  Teacher 

b.  Exchange  Student 

7.  Important  Current  News  Item 

8.  Chapter  or  Selection  From  a Present-Day  Book  or  Article  About 
the  Korean  People 

9.  Pictures,  Films,  Slides 

10.  Radio  and  TV  Programs 

11.  Debate  on  Current  Problems  Connected  with  Korea 

12.  Holidays  and  Special  Days 

a.  Christmas 

b.  United  Nations  Day 

c.  Human  Rights  Day 

d.  Korean  “National  Day” 

C.  Activities 

1.  Interviews 

2.  Talks 

3.  Debates  and  panel  discussions 

4.  Pen  pals 

5.  Exhibits  of  materials  from  Korea 

6.  All  kinds  of  art  work  (murals,  maps,  individual  pictures,  etc.) 

7.  Slides  and  films 

8.  Plays— games— music 

9.  Picture  albums 

a.  About  ourselves  to  send  Koreans  (pictures  should  be  simple 
and  meaningful,  and  should  be  labeled) 

b.  About  Koreans  for  ourselves 

* See  Bibliography,  Section  II,  Page  28. 
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10.  Stamp  collections 

11.  Essays,  stories,  reports 

12.  A list  of  “firsts”  in  Korea 

IB.  Projects  to  benefit  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  such 
as  orphans,  teachers,  schools,  etc.  Example— “Birthday  Gifts 
for  Koreans” 

14.  “CARE”  Packages 

15.  Send  magazines  and  books 

16.  Cooperate  with  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
(UNICEF,  WHO,  UNESCO)  * 

17.  Assemble  resource  materials  for  a study  of  Korea  by  a school 
system  or  the  community 

18.  Cooperate  with  local  service  agencies  and  other  groups 

D.  Summary,  Outcomes,  Evaluation 


Summary 

1.  Entertaining  another  group  with  a culminating  activity,  such 
as  a program  or  an  exhibit 

2.  Stories,  pictures,  reports,  dramatizations 

3.  Forums,  panel  discussions,  round  tables 

Outcomes 

1.  Action  taken 

a.  Forming  “Pen  Pal”  clubs 

b.  Exchanging  picture  albums 

c.  Sending  “CARE”  packages 

d.  Participating  in  UNESCO,  UNICEF,  WHO,  UN* 

2.  Understanding  and  appreciating 

a.  Korea’s  history,  culture,  and  problems 

b.  Importance  of  Korea  to  us  and  to  the  other  democratic 
nations  of  the  world 

3.  A better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Korea 

4.  Enrichment  through  associative  skills 


a. 

Science 

e.  Folk  dancing 

b. 

Literature 

f.  Foods 

c. 

Art 

g.  Health  education 

d. 

Music 

* Refer  to  Agencies,  Section  V,  Page  31,  for  complete  titles. 
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5.  Continuing  interests  as  evidenced  in: 

a.  Korean  problems  through  current  events 

b.  Satisfying  an  aroused  curiosity  and  interest,  in  Korea  through 
wider  reading  and  study 

c.  Participation  in  humane  projects 

6.  Skills 

a.  Use  of  pictures,  maps,  charts,  graphs 

b.  Vocabulary 

c.  Use  of  reference  and  resource  materials  including  people 

7.  Concomitant  values  of  a group  project 

a.  Organized  research 

b.  Conclusions  based  on  fact 

c.  Democratic  practices 

d.  Many  types  of  self-expression 

Evaluation 

1.  By  individual  pupils 

2.  By  the  group 

3.  By  the  teacher— pupil  growth  in 

a.  Democratic  concepts 

b.  Knowledge  of  other  people 

c.  Understanding  of  other  cultures 


il.  Bibliography  of  Organizations 

A.  Official  Sources  of  Information 


1 . U.  S.  Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

2.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Exhibit  of  Korean  children’s  draw- 
ings. 

3.  Embassy  of  Korea 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Voluntary 

1.  National  Education  Association 
Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2.  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  Inc. 

Formal  Education  Department 
345  East  46th  Street 


4.  Ambassador  Ben  C.  Limb 

Chief  of  the  Korean  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

5.  The  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information 
New  York,  New  York 


Organizations 

3.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace 

345  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

4.  Korean  Pacific  Press 

1828  Jefferson  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“Teacher’s  Packet  on  Korea.”  Basic 
information— excellent. 


New  York  17,  New  York 

5.  Service  Clubs  and  other  organiations,  such  as 

a.  Rotary  International  Foundation 

b.  American  Association  of  University  Women 

c.  Foreign  Policy  Association 
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III.  Bibliography  for  Teachers 

A.  For  Teachers— For  Better  Group  Understanding 

1.  Education  for  International  Understanding  in  American  Schools.  Published  by 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  241  pages.  Price  $1.00. 

2.  Gaer,  Joseph,  Holidays  Around  the  World.  Little,  Brown  & Company,  34  Beacon 
Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts,  1953.  Price  $2.25. 

Includes  oriental  holidays  and  feast  days. 

3.  Kang,  Younghill,  How  It  Feels  To  Be  A Korean.  May  1948  issue  of  United 
Nations,  pp.  18-20,  Newsweek  Club  & Educational  Bureau,  125  W.  42nd  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Concise  summary  of  Korean  situation  at  close  of  war. 

4.  McCune,  George  M.,  Korea  Today.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1950. 

Historical  background  including  Japanese  occupancy,  economics,  and  politics 
with  geographic  background;  agriculture,  mining,  industry,  and  transportation. 

5.  Oliver,  Robert  T.,  Syngman  Rhee,  The  Man  Behind  the  Myth.  Dodd,  Mead 
& Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  1954.  Price  $5.00.  Thor- 
ough biography.  By  same  author:  Why  War  Came  To  Korea:  Verdict  In  Korea. 

6.  Osgood,  Cornelius,  Koreans  arid  Their  Culture.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1951.  Price  $5.00. 

Field  study  of  a typical  farming  village  plus  a study  of  the  ruling  classes, 
the  political  history,  art,  intellectual  life,  economy,  religion,  and  events  from 
liberation  in  1945  to  Communist  intervention  in  1950. 

7.  Stendler,  Celia  Burns,  and  Martin,  William  E.  Intergroup  Education  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Grades.  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y„  1955.  Price  $2.50. 

A practical  guide  with  goals  and  concrete  suggestions  to  help  teachers  reach 
the  goals  through  work  with  parents  and  children. 

8.  McCune,  Shannon,  “Bibliography  of  Western  Language  Materials  on  Korea.” 
American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1950.  14  pages.  Price 
25  cents. 

9.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  “The  United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  Ameri- 
can Schools.”  Eight-page  booklet.  Free.  Published  by  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C. 

10.  Kenworthy,  Leonard,  “Asia  in  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum.”  Brooklyn  Col 
lege,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.,  1951.  Price  50  cents. 

A useful  bibliography  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

11.  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Korean  Independence  (recent  historical  and  political 
background) . No.  951.9,  October  1947,  issued  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  Tree  and  Inexpensive  Materials  on  World  Affairs.  World  Affairs  Materials, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

13.  “A  Unit  on  Korea  for  Intermediate  and  Upjter  Grades.”  October  1953  issue  of 
The  Grade  Teacher  (professional  magazine  for  classroom  teachers) . 

14.  Publications  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  1785  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Contains  lists  of  books  on  intergroup  education  including  titles  by  Hilda 
Taba  and  Associates.  The  catalog  is  generously  annotated. 

15.  Guide  to  Teaching  About  the  United  Nations  and  World  Affairs.  A Teacher’s 
Handbook  prepared  by  Eva  M.  Dratz,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  National 
Education  Association.  It  can  be  obtained  from  either  organization.  Price  10 
cents.  Bibliography  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades  and  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School. 
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16.  Freedom  to  Learn  (Film) . Teaching  techniques  for  directing  learning  in  the 
classroom.  National  Education  Association. 

17.  Boundary  Lines.  Useful  for  discussion  of  human  rights  and  for  stressing  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  success  of  the  United  Nations.  International  Film 
Foundation,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IV.  Bibliography  for  Pupils 

A.  For  Pupils— For  Better  Intergroup  Understanding 

1.  A Garden  We  Planted  Together.  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
formation of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  based  on  a United  Nations  filmstrip  of 
the  same  title.  A Whittlesey  House  Book,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  50  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

This  is  a kind  of  primer  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations  and  is 
for  the  youngest  readers. 

2.  Evans,  Eva  Knox,  All  About  Us.  Capitol  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  139  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1951.  Price  $2.00. 

The  story  of  people— their  beginnings,  their  wanderings  over  the  earth,  and 
the  changes  in  skin  color,  customs,  and  languages  that  resulted  from  separa- 
tion and  different  environment.  A story  to  be  read  by  children  themselves; 
to  be  read  aloud  and  talked  about  in  homes,  schools,  and  churches. 

3.  Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield,  A Fair  World  For  All.  A Whittlesey  House  Book, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y„ 
1952.  Price  $2.95. 

The  meaning  of  the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights,  with  a foreword 
by  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  For  intermediate  and  junior  high  school  pupils. 

4.  Fisher,  Lois,  You  and  the  United  Nations.  Children’s  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
1947.  Price  60  cents. 

For  grades  5 to  10. 

B.  For  Pupils— Fiction,  Nonfiction,  Textbooks,  Magazines 

1.  Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G.,  Nations  Overseas.  Ginn  and  Company, 
72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  1950. 

See;  Korea,  page  347. 

2.  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  others,  Old  World  Lands.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  45  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

See:  Korea,  pages  168,  170,  173. 

3.  Carls,  Norman,  and  Sorensen,  Frank,  Neighbors  Across  The  Sea.  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  1006-1020  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 

See:  Korea,  pages  288  and  318. 

4.  Carpenter,  Frances,  Tales  of  a Korean  Grandmother.  Junior  Literary  Guild. 
Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1947.  Price  $3.00. 

32  Korean  Folk  Tales,  each  a mixture  of  fact,  fancy,  and  genuine  folklore 
told  against  the  background  of  the  past  and  present  Korea. 

5.  Crockett,  Lucy,  Pong  Choolie,  You  Rascal.  Henry  Holt  & Company,  Inc.,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1951.  Price  $3.00. 

Activities  of  a South  Korean  boy  with  American  soldiers.  Includes  customs, 
superstitions,  wise  sayings,  folklore,  religion,  local  color. 

6.  McConnell,  W.  R.,  Geography  of  Lands  Overseas.  Rand,  McNally  & Company, 
111  8th  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Social  Studies  Series,  1949. 

See:  Korea,  page  288. 

7.  Metzger,  Berta,  Tales  Told  in  Korea.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  South 
Sixth  Street,  Philadeljrhia  5,  Pennsylvania,  1951. 

Folk  literature. 
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8.  Michener,  James,  “One  Must  Respect  Korean  Culture,”  April  1954  issue  of 
Reader’s  Digest.  Free  reprint  obtained  from:  Miss  Josephine  Frank,  Public 
Correspondence  Unit,  Special  Services,  Department  of  Public  Information, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

With  the  point  of  view  of  the  1950’s,  it  is  told  with  humor  and  understand- 
ing; comprehensive,  yet  concise;  easily  understood  by  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students. 

9.  Nevins,  Albert  J.,  D.  C.  Heath  & Company,  180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14, 
N.  Y„  1952. 

Adventure  fiction  for  ages  10  to  14  with  authentic  background  of  heritages, 
family  relations,  unique  ways,  and  geographic  controls. 

10.  Pahk,  Induk,  September  Monkey— Autobiography  of  a Korean  Woman.  Harper 
& Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.00. 

An  interesting  story  of  family  life  in  Korea. 

11.  Quinn,  Vernon,  Picture  Map— geography  of  Asia  showing  industries  and  crops 
and  geographic  relationships.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  South  Sixth 
Street,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania,  1936.  Price  $2.50. 

12.  Focus— monthly  leaflet  of  three  pages.  American  Geographical  Society,  Broad- 
way at  156th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

Issue  on  Korea,  price  10  cents. 

13.  Information  Please  Almanac.  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y„  1955. 

See:  Korea,  pages  377,  661,  662. 

14.  National  Geographic  Magazine.  See  following  issues:  October  1946,  June  1947, 
June  1950. 

15.  World  Horizons  for  Children  and  Youth.  A scrapbook  of  suggestions.  World 
Affairs  Materials,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

16.  Packet  of  25  different  titles  in  the  “Speaks  Series.”  One  page  of  biography  and 
seven  pages  of  quotations  topically  arranged.  Jane  Addams,  Bunche,  Lincoln, 
Gandhi,  and  others.  World  Affairs  Materials,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10, 

N.  Y. 

V.  Agencies  within  the  United  Nations  (UN) 

1.  ESC— Economic  and  Social  Council 

2.  ILA— International  Labor  Organization 

3.  UNESCO— United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

4.  WHO— World  Health  Organization 

5.  UNICEF— United  Nations  International  Childrens  Emergency  Fund 
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